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of inquiry and give free rein to the impulse of curiosity.
But to assume that this is the case would be rash. The
issue remains doubtful. The spirit of inquiry has broken
all its bonds and soared gloriously, until now the con-
ception of natural causation predominates in every field;
and, if the notion of supernatural powers still persists in
the minds of men, it is in the form of the conception of a
Divine Creator who maintains the laws that He has made,
but does not constantly interfere with their operation.
This change of belief, this withdrawal of supernatural
power from immediate intervention in the life of mankind,
inevitably and greatly diminishes the social efficiency of
the supernatural sanctions. Whether our societies will
prove capable of long surviving this process is the most
momentous of the problems confronting Western Civilisa-
tion. The answer to it is a secret hidden in the bosom of
the future. If they shall survive the change, it can only
be because the impulse of curiosity, carrying forward the
work that it has so splendidly begun, will rapidly increase
man's understanding of, and control over, his own nature
and the conditions of healthy and vigorous social life.1

Of the instinct of self-display little need be said in
this section. Not because it is not of the first importance
for social life, but because what was said of it in Section I.
suffices to show the view I take of its importance and how
it becomes incorporated in the self-regarding sentiment
and plays a part in all true volition. Here I would only
add that in my view it plays a similarly essential part
in all true collective volition, being incorporated in the
sentiment for the family tribe, or nation, or other social
aggregate that exerts such volition. But the discussion
and illustration of the nature of collective mental pro*
cesses falls outside the plan of this volume.

Of the social functions of the instinct of submission
something has been said in Section I. and in the fore-
going pages of this Section. But one of its most important
social operations is the determination of the imitative,

1See the conclusion of Earl Ballbur's lecture on "Decadence,"
Cambridge, 1908.